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“ Philada., LOth mo. 1834. Since the last entry 
in my diary, events important to us have occurred. 
A change of residence has severed some of the 
dearest ties of social life, and introduced us to a 
cirele of friends who are comparatively strangers. 
But I trust that the circumstances which have 
led to this removal, may be overruled for our 
We have had several pleasant friends to 
see us through the day. I feel the necessity of 
being guarded in conversation. How instructive 
the resolution of the Psalmist, ‘I will take good 
heed to my words, that I sin not with my lips.’ 
In our mid-week mecting, which was solemn and 
strengthening to my mind, the aspiration was 
silently raised to the Father in secret, that he 
would so touch our hearts as toenuble us to 
offer an acceptable sacrifice to Him who is worthy 
of the adoration of his creatures. 


“9th mo. 1835. A long interval has elapsed 
since I last made a notice here, and [ would ap- 
ply the inquiry ; how much has been attained in 
the spiritdal warfare? How many idols re- 
nounced? How many besetting sins resisted 
and overcome? I shrink not from the investi- 
gation, though it brings the painful evidence 
that the man of sin ‘is still revealed as the de- 
spoiler of the peace and purity of the soul. Oh ! 
that I could record, that an increased watching 
unto prayer, and a continual reliance upon [im 
who can give the victory, had enabled me to 
arrive at that blessed millenium state, in which 
every feeling opposed to a holy nature is eradi- 
cated, and the breathing of the spirit is, ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good 
will to all men.’ 

“4th mo, 1837. Our Yearly Meeting con- 
vened at the usual time. We were favored with 


the company and valuable counsel of many be- 
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loved friends from other Yearly Meetings.*— 
May all the labors of the dedicated servants 
have their true weight, and accomplish that 
whereunto they were sent, that though them 
we may be stimulated to faithful obedience in 
that cause, which is dignified with honor; 
crowned with immortality and eternal life. Often 
when I have gore to meeting under discourage- 
ment, feeling thut the mind was entangled with 
the things of the world, on getting there, and 
centering to the pure word of life and power, the 
divine presence | as so prevailed over all, that 
these cares and serplexities have vanished, and 
I have returned to my home refreshed and com- 
forted ; and I believe it will be the experience of 
every concerued mind, that as we assemble in a 
feeling of dependence anda sense of our up- 
worthiness, aud are led to seek for that bread 
which cometh down from Heaven, we shal} 
know a partaking of the true supper. 


“9th mo. For severaldays past my mind 
has been in an unsettled state in relation to leav- 
ing home as companion toa beloved friend whe” 
is called tu go forth to attend the half year’s 
meeting in the weighty service of the ministry. 
Many hindering things appear to discourage a 
miod naturally timid and disposed to doubt, but 
if it be a divine requiring, Lord let thy light 
arise and point the way, aud I will obey, feeling 
thy favor to be indeed better than life; without 
it, life and all thy rich blessings are nothing to 
the mind that has known aad enjoyed thee, who 
art truly of all gifts the crown. When all out- 
ward obstructions are apparently removed, the 
sense of my imperfections and infirmities arises 
as a thick cloud, presenting the lamentation of 
the prophet, ‘ Woe is me for [ am of unclean 
lips, and I dwell with a people of unclean lips.’ 
Had a visit from a feeling winister, who hada lively 
sense of my state, and gave forth the language of 
encouragement. ‘The example of Moses was 
held up to view. When ealled of the Lord, ali 
his excuses could not avail to release him from 
his service. Ob! may the sense of infirmity and 
insufficiency, lead to living faith, and stayedness 
upon Him, who is power and strength in weak- 
ness. 

“The dear fricud above alluded te has pro- 
ceeded in her prospect attended by T. T. I was 


*Sarah Cowgill, Nicholas and Margaret Brown, 
John Mott, &e. 
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prevented from being her companion by a case of 
illness in our family, but inasmuch as I have 
done what I could, | feel resigned from the con- 
vietion that the will has been accepted. Oh! 
may He who putteth forth his own, go with my 
beloved sister, and be unto her mouth and wisdom, 
tongue and utterance, that his cause may be ad- 
vanced, and his visited children comforted and 
encouraged. And O Holy One! forsake me not, 
but graciously continue to dispense thy grace, 
until an establishment is known upun that founda- 
tion, against which storms and tempests beat in 
vain. May all my thoughts, words and acts be 
leavened by thy pure spirit, ‘that I may shew 
forth thy praise, and rejoice in thy salvation.’ 

“Ist mo. 1838. At meeting this morning 
my mind was much exercised, and stimulated to 
renewed dedication. The subject of love opened 
livingly beforeme. It being an active principle, 
leads to the performance of those things which 
are acceptable to the object of our affections ; so 
I believed, if our love to the great Author of our 
being was supreme, in introversion of spirit we 
would seek to know his will concerning us, ‘and 
when it was manifested, we would cheerfully 
obey, and thus our souls would live in acceptance 
with Him. Could I have given expression to 
the desire that this state might be attained by 
us who were there assembled, [ believe the re- 
ward would have been peace, but I feared the 
evilence was not sufficiently clear. Again and 
again has the obligation been presented to make 
a more public acknowledgment of my love and 
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anfaithfulness has brought us into this condition, 
or whether a dispensation for our proving to shew 
usourdependence upon One ‘ who is alone might 
to save.’ It is profitable for us to feel that ‘man 
is not to live by bread alone but by every word of 
God,’ and it is as necessary that we should kno 
a provision for the sustenance of the soul, as that 
our natural bodies should have f>od and raiment. 
“3d mo. 11. Accompanied dear 8. J. L. to 
Germantown. The meeting was long in gather- 
ing, but after some conflicts we were enabled to 
reach that quiet habitation, which no outward 
commotion can invade. After my sister had re- 
lieved her mind, it seemed right for me to express 
the view that had interested my feelings in rela- 
tion to spiritual worship; that if we would per- 
form this worship with acceptance in the divine 
sight, every selfish desire and emotion must be 
silenced or annihilated, ere the soul could enter 
into union and communion with its Great Origi- 
nal. I was much bowed under the awful re- 
sponsibility uf being a public advocate in the 
cause of the most High, and nothing but suffer- 
ing and a fear of being cast out forever from the 
divine presence, could have induced me to sub- 
mit to this cross ; but sweet peace was the reward 
| of yielding obedience to apprehended duty. 
“22d. In our preparative meeting I felt it 
| required of me to declare the ‘beauty and excel- 
lency of a life of entire comformity to the divine 
will. I had resisted the call till judgment, great 
condemnation, followed, and all access to the 


is well to examine ourselves, and see whether 


allegiance tomy Heavenly Father by speaking in! fountain of light and peace was denied me. I 
his name; calling my fellow beings into an ac-| continued thus shut up as in darkness to be felt, 
quaintance with him ‘ whom to know is wisdom, till, finding no substitute would be taken, I was 
to serve is happiness.’ 1 have thought this duty | made willing in deep humiliation to express a 
more trying to me from having strong early pre- | few broken sentences, Then! O then! the joy 
judices to overcome as I was educated among the | { felt cannot be described in language, the load 
Episcopalians, who believe in the apostolic in-| of sin and guilt for disobedience was removed, 
junction that women are forbidden to speak in| and my heart filled with rejoicing. Truly his 
the churches: but strength is dispensed sufficient | ways are ways of pleasantness, and the paths he 
for every emergency and if we are humble, | leads into the only paths to obtain true peace. 
watchful and obedient, and keep the eye single} ‘4th mo. Oh! how we increase our suffering 
to the light within, we shall know all these | by not living in the simplicity and obedience of 
hindrances removed and an advancement in'the } little children. Dearest Father! thou only can 
king’s highway. | effect this perfect work in and for us. Leave not 
“2d mo. We have had the acceptable com- | thy seeking ones till it be wholly accomplished, 
pany of our friend 8. Comfort, in a clear anid con- | and the praise shall be altogether thine. 
vincing testimony, that Christianity consisted in|  ‘ Thisdayour select meeting is being held. May 
doing the will of God with the whole heart. I[t|the presence of the Master strengthen those who 
was testified by Christ: ‘Lo! [ come to do thy| are as the leaders of our people, that they be 
will, O God.’ We were feelingly exhorted to | endowed with ability to go in and out before us, 
follow the manifestations of the spirit, which | and by consistency of example as well as precept, 
would lead into practical righteousness, and the | hold forth the language ‘follow us as we are 
performance of all those duties which pertain to ; following Christ.’ 
vur fellow creatures; for if we love not ourbrother,} “16th. Our Yearly Meeting closed ander a 
the love of the Father isnot in us. Mor sevéral | solemn covering to many minds. 
days I have felt such poverty of spirit, tere | some refreshing. seasons, and can speak of the 
seems scarcely food sufficient to sustain the| goodness of Israel’s Shepherd, who still con- 
spiritual life. O Father! thou knowest what is| descends to lead his flock into green pastures, 
best for us, whether tc he abased or to abound. | beside the still waters of life, where he has re- 


We have had . 


—- ce ten Ghee im 2. oe Gis ek eee Oh ete oo 
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vived the spirits of the weary, and administered 
bread to the sustenance of the seeking soul. Oh! 
that the incense of gratitude for these unmerited 
favors, may arise in our hearts and be manifested 
by an unreserved dedication to his service. Our 
friend Phebe I. Merritt who came from New 
York to attend our Yearly Meeting, and was 
‘very lively in testimony in our Spruce Street 
meeting, first day morning, on the following first 
day morning put off mortality, and is now, no 
doubt of that blessed company of saints and 
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other with fire and sword, for the low considera- 
tions of commercial interests, the balance of 
rival powers, or the ambition of princes: we see 
them, with their last breath, animating each other 
to a savage revenge; and, in the agonies of death, 
plunging, with feeble arms, their daggers into 
the hearts of their opponents: and, what is still 
worse, we hear all these barbarisms celebrated 
by historians ; flattered by poets; approved in 
senates! and even sanctified in pulpits! But 
universal practice cannot alter the nature of 


angels who surround tbe throne of God with a/ things, nor universal error change the nature of 


perpetual hymn of praise and adoration. I spent 


| truth. 


Pride was not made for man; but hu- 


a littie time in her sick room, which has left am | mility, meekness, and resignation, that*is. poor- 


impression not soon to be obliterated. The 
sweetness and calmness of her spirit impressively 
revived the language, 


‘The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of Heaven.’ 


Such a life, and such a death, should stimulate 


tion sure, that when done with time we may be 


| ness of spirit, was made for man, and properly 
‘ belongs to his dependant and precarious situation; 


and is the only disposition of mind, wiuch can 
enable him to enjoy ease and quiet here and hap- 
piness hereafter. Yet was this important pre- 
cept entirely unknown, until it was promulgated 


} by him who said * Suffer little children to come 
us by faithfulness to make our calling and elec- | 


unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the 


| kingdom of heaven: verily I say unto you, who- 


permitted to join the ‘spirits of the just made | ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 


perfect.’ 
To be continued, 


SOAME JENYNS. 


\little child, be shall not enter therein.’ 


“ Another precept, equally new, and no less 
excellent, is, forgiveness of injuries. ‘Ye have 
heard,’ says Christ to his disciples, ‘Thou shalt 


The following sentiments of Soame Jenyns,}love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy: bat I 


who was educated in the university of Cambridge, | say unto you, love your enemies ; bless them that, 
on the excellence of the spirit and precepts of{curse you ; do good to them that bate you; and 
the Gospel, appear to have been formed under | pray for them who despitefully use you, and per- 


the influence of true religion, and contain a strong | 


testimony in favor of its divine efficacy. 

« Let us examine,’ says he, ‘‘ what are the 
new precepts in the Christian Religion, which 
peculiarly correspond with its object, the prepar- 
ing us for the kingdom of heaven. Of these, the 
chief are, poorness of spirit, forgiveness of inju- 
ries, and charity to all men: to these, we may 
add repentance, faith, sclf-abasement, and a de- 
tachment from the world ; all moral duties pecu- 
liar to this religion, and absolutely necessary to 
the attainment of its end. 


secute you.’ This was a lesson, so new, and so 
utterly unknown, till taught by his doctrines, and 
enforced by his example, that the wisest, moral- 
ists of the wisest nations and ages, represented 
the desire of revenge as a mark of a noble mind, 
and the accomplishment of it as one of the chief 
felicities attendant on a fortunate man. But 
how much more magnanimous, how much. more 
beneficial to mankind, is forgiveness! 1t is more 
magnanimous, because every generous and exalt: 
ed disposition of the human mind is requisite te 
the practice of it, for these alone can enuble us 


‘« ¢ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is | to bear the wrongs and insults of wickedness and 


the kingdom of heaven.’ 
spirit, is to be understood, a disposition of mind, 
meek, humble, submissive to power, void of am- 
bition, patient of injuries, and free from all re- 
sentment. This was so new, and so opposite to 
the ideas of all Pagan moralists, that they thought 
this temper of mind a criminal and contemptible 
meanness, which must induce men to sacrifice the 
glory of their country, and their own honor, to a 
shameful pusillanimity : and such it appears tu 
almost all who are called Christians, even at this 
day ; who not only reject it in practice, but disa- 
vow it in principle, notwithstanding this explicit 


By which poorness of} folly with patience, and to look down on the per- 


petrators of them with pity rather than indigna- 
éion : these alone can teach us, that such are but 
a part of those sufferings allotted to us im this 
state of probation ; and to know that to overcome 
evil with good, is the most glorious of all vieto- 
ries. It is the most beneficial because this 
amiable conduct alone can put an end to a conm- 
tinual succession of injuries and retaliations ; for 
every retaliation becomes a new injury, and re- 
quires another act of revenge for satisfaction. 
Bat would we observe this salutary precept, ‘ to 
love our enemies; and to do good to those who 


' declaration of their Master. We see them re-, despitefully use us,’ this obstinate benevolence 

venging the smallest affronts by premeditated, would at Jast conquer the most inveterate hearts, 
murder, as individuals, on principles of honor ; and we should have no enemies to forgive. How 
and, in their national capacities, destroying each, much more exalted a character, therefore, is: a 
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Christian martyr, suffering with resignation, and 
praying for the guilty, than a Pagan hero, breath- 
mg revenge, and destroying the innocent! Yet, 
noble and useful as this virtue is, before the ap- 
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From R. Shackleton to John Conran, about to 
join the Sociezy of Friends, 
Ballitore, 12th of Fif:h month, 1772, 
My dear Friend,—1 have been favored with 


pearance of this religion, it was not only un-! thy very friendly and obliging letter, and if my 
practised, but decried in principle, as mean and | correspondence evuld prove of any service to thee, 
ignominious, though so obvious a remedy for; my new friend and old pupil should be heartily 
most of the miseries of this life; and so veces-| weleome to the best that it might afford. [ 
sary a qualification for the happiness of the; have no doubt but that, as thy letter very sensi- 
next. : ‘ ; : ‘ + _| bly intimates, the first great work of the inward 
Another precept, first noticed and first enjoined | creation hus been, iu measure, effected in thee, 
by this institution, is, charity toall men. What) and the great first moving Cause to every right 
* this is, we may best learn from the admirable de-| religious sense has said, ‘ Let there be light.’ 
seription, contained in the following words: | By this light [ believe thou hast scen the great 
‘Charity suffereth long-and is kind; charity! superiority which future, eternal happiness has 
envieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself; is not | above present temporary gratification, and thy 
puffed up; doth not behave itself unseemly; } mind has bcen stirred to aspire after the experi- 
seeketh not her own; is vot easily provoked ; | ence of those things which make for thy present 
thivketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but | and future peace. Well, dear friend, keep to 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things; be-j| this light, and walk in the shinings of it, and 
lieveth all things ; hopeth ull things ; endureth | thereby thou wilt know, in the progress of this 
ali things. Here we have an accurate delinea- | inward work, a being more and more separated 
tion of this bright constellation of all virtyes; | from the darkness. Religion consists in know- 
which consists not, as many imagine, in the | ledge and practice, hearing Christ’s sayings and 
building of monasteries, endowment of hospitals, | doing them. Our great duty then is, diligently 


or the distribution of alws ; but in such an amia- | to wait on the motions of bis Spirit, in our own 
ble disposition of mind as exercises itsclf every | hearts, and fuithfully to obey its requirings. Is 
hour in acts of kindness, patience, complacence, ; is net the accumulation of even right religous 
and benevolence to all around us; und which | notions in the head, it is not a facility of writing 


alone is able to promote happiness in the present 


life, or render us capable of receiving it in ano- 
ther.—And yet this is totally new, and se it is 
declared to be, by the Author of it: ‘A new 
commandment I give unto ye, that ye love one 
another; a3 I have loved you, that ye love one 
another; by this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if y: have love one to another.’ This 
benevolent disposition is male the great charac- 
teristic of a Christian, the test of his obedience, 


and the mark by whic. he is to Le distinguished. 


“< This love for each other, is that charity just 
now described, and contains all those quulities 
which are there attributed to it; humility, pa- 
tience, mecknees, and beneficence: without which 
we must live in perpetual discord, and conse- 
quently cannot pay obedience to this command- 
ment of loving one another : a commandment so 
sublime, so rational, and so beneficial, so wisely 
ealeulated to correct the depravity, diminish the 
wickedness, and abate the miseries of human na- 
ture, that, did we universally comply with it, we 
shuuld soon be relieved from all the inquietudes 

axising from our own unruly passions, anger, 
envy, revenge, malice, and ambition ; as well as 
from all those injuries, to which we are perpetu- 
sally exposed, from the indulgence of the same 
passions in others. It would also preserve our 
asinds in such a state of tranquillity, and so pre- 
pare them for the kingdom of heaven, that we 
shanld slide out of a life of peace, love, and be- 
nevolence, into that celestial society, by an almest 
imperceptible transition.” 


or speaking about them from such ce: nceptions ; 
it is not a good capacity by which we may give 
a reasonable plea for our religious sentiments 
and conduct, and which we may defend them 
from the attacks of others,—it is not in these 
things that our stability and growth in religion 
consists. We may be clear in the head, and 
yet deceived in the heart. While our eyes are 
roving about in speculation on these matters, au 
insidious adversary may lay svares for our feet, 
and he that thinks he stands, may too late be 
convinced of his weakucss by his fall. Let us 
therefore, my dear friend, walk cautiously and 
circumspectly as in the day. Let us keep in the 
child’s state, while we are but children, waiting 
patiently to be fed in due season with food con- 
venient for us, not secking to be anything in fourm 
or degree, but as the inward operative principle 
of Life shall gradually make us. The inward, as 
well as outward creation, is, [ had like to have 
said, infinite in ‘its variety. Jet us, therefore, 
not be so sulicitous to model our conduct after 
the example of others, as desirous in simplicity 
to be what the Lord would have us to be. If 
we are passive enough in his hand to be squared,. 
fashioned, and fitted by him, there is no fear, 
but that in due time, he will bring us into our 
proper respective places in the spiritual building, 
in bis church. 

In the meantime, let us keop a watch over 
the wanderings of our own imagination, aod 
know a limitation to them, as well as a bridle to 
our tongues. There is a laudatle parsimony and 
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fragality in religion especially suitable to young 
beginners in this commerce. We should not 
be lavish of the main stock, but rather imitate 
the woman who took the leaven (received the 
precious visitation) and hid it in three measures 
of meal till the whole body, soul and spirit, was 
leavened. David also saith, ‘Thy word have 1 
hid in my heart, that I might not sin against 
thee.’ Arid the closer this is pent up in our 
, own breasts, like fire in a close oven, the sooner 
and the more effectually it will consume the 
chaffy and the transgressing, (which is the com- 
bustible) nature, and then be as a flame of joy, 
purifying, keeping clean, enlightening, and en- 
livening the mind through all its faculties. But 
I have thought that too free a communication of 
our thoughts, and disclosing of our estates to 
others, has rather had a tendency tu make desti- 
tute and inwardly lean. It is like giving a vent 
to the oven, and protracting the time of the 
painful operation of his judgments, who is said 
to be a consuming fire. Do not, dear . 
mistake me; I do not remember to have heard 
of thy being too communicative in this respect, 
neither would I at all disuade from imparting a 
little of one’s feelings (under a fresh sense and 
with a proper freedom) to a near friend. We 
are on all sides surrounded with dangers, and we 
have but the one all-sufficient help, which is the 
Grace of God. As our spirits happily keep in 
unity with this, we shall be taught when and 
how to be free, and when to be reserved. This 
is the key of David, which locks and unlocks. 
This is that which alone qualifies to show forth 
by our tenets, lives, and conversations, that we 
aro in reality, Christians, followers of Christ. 
And after all is said, and done, this is what those 
of our profession, and of all modes of religion 
under heaven, must come to be led and taught 
by, if they ever come to be enabled to live ac- 
eeptable in the sight of their common Creator, 
whilst here, or ever become prepared for an eter- 
nity of happiness hereafter. To this Divine In- 
xtructor, infallible Guide and saving Help, I 
heartily commend thee, and joined by my wife 
in dear luve to thee, and good wishes for thee, 
remain dear - . 
Thy affectionate friend, 
R. 8S. 


How unspeakably worthy our love, our allegi- 
ance, our seeking after, and our more frequent com- 
munion is the spirit of truth. How ought it to 
be sought unto, from day to day and through 
* the day, so as to raise and bear up our minds 
above the things of time, even whilst we are 
necessarily engaged in them ; seeing these are all 
very uncertain, and we may be taken from them 
or they from us, very unexpectedly. In such 
case, to have our minds previously well ac- 
quainted with divine love, and, as it were, en- 
wrapped with it—what a treasure! W. G. 
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For friends’ Intelligencer. 
Waysz, Heney County, Iowa. 
Ist. mo. 5th, 1856, 

Wma. W. Moore,—Respected Friend.—Hav- 
ing recently seen a No. of “ Friends’ [ntelligen- 
cer,” in which 1 find a letter from an estimable 
friend, of Illinois, who bad recently paid us a visit, 
and who had taken occasion to refer person» 
wishing information about this interesting country, 
to Bennet G. Walters or myself, and having-re- 
ceived several communications growing out of 
that reference, I have thought a brief statement, 
through the columns of the Intelligencer, might 
meet the eye of many of those looking westward’ 
for homes. 

I came to Towa with my family last spring, 
in company with three other families, all looking 
for permanent homes. Leaving our families as 
Burlington, the male portion of. us started to re- 
connoitre the country, and, if possible, find some 
place where we might settle with reasonable ex- 
pectation of building up a society, having an eye 
to a healthy locality, good water, rich soil, con- 
tiguity to market, &c., &c. After traversing some 
fifteen or more counties, we resolved to settle in 
this county, where we think there are advantages 
greatly overbalancing a more western location, 
even where land can be had at Congress prices. 

We have settled on the northern part of what 
is called the Grand Prairie of Henry County, ten 
miles north of Mount Pleasant, our county town. 
This prairie, east, west and south of us, for a 
distance of six miles each way, is yet in the 
hands of speculators, (with some few exceptions,) 
who are all willing to sell; these lands, last 
Spring, when I purchased, were generally held at 
about five dollars per acre; it is now held at 
higher figures, though but little has changed 
hands since [ purchased lsst summer. Unim- 
proved lands are now held at from eight to twelve 
dollars ; what is called improved land, at from 
twelve to thirty-five dollars per acre, owing to 
the improvements. 

Timber, to one accustomed to the extensive 
forests of Ohio, or those of the country further 
east, would be called scarce, and sells at from 

j fifteen to thirty-five dollars per acre; but when 
we take into consideration the fact that we look 
tothe Osage Orange for fencing, to the river 
towns for building material, and the coal banks 
for fuel, we come to the conclusion that we do 
not want much timber land. | ain well satisfied 
that lucust can be grown in a few years to sup- 
ply all demands for fuel, besides yielding valuable 
timber for fencing to those wishing to put up 
board fence; fencing boards can be had at the 
mills at from one dollar and forty-five to one dol- 
lar and fifty cents per hundred. 

The community around us is strictly moral, 
there being but few who do not belong to seme 
religious denomination. Our locality posresses 
advantages over many others in poiut of public 
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facilities. We have a railroad, designed to con- 
nect Burlington with the Missouri river on the 
west, which road passes Mount Pleasant, and is 
rapidly approaching completion to that point ; 
and also a railroad from Keokuk, via Mount 
Pleasant to Muscatine, which road will pass with- 
in 23 miles of us, and when completed, will 
open to us three of the most important markets 
in the State, Keokuk, Burlington and Muscatine. 

The farmers have been realizing fair profits on 
their products. Wheat is worth $1.25, corn, 
(owingto the abundant crop) is worth about 25 cts. 
pork 5 to 5.50 nett, becf about the same, pota- 
toes 25 to 30 ects. Our soil, which isa black 
mould and from two to four feet deep, will pro- 
duce all kinds of vegetation grown in the same 
Jatitude in the east, and vines of the various 
kinds grow in the greatest abundance. 

Bat little attention has yet been paid to the 
culture of fruit, but the present class of inhabi- 
tants are giving it that attention its importance 
demands. 

Coal is found in great abundance in Jefferson 
and Washington counties adjoining us, and I 
hear that arich vein has been recently discovered 
near Mount Pleasant, and [ doubt not coal will 
yet be found within a few miles of us on Crooked 
creek. 

Our winter so far has been pleasant, but for 
the last two weeks extremely cold, the ther- 
mometer ranging from 12 to 19° below zero, 
with about three inches of snow. 

The principal objection urged to this country 
is its high winds, which are prevalent Spring and 
Fall; but I think the time is coming when we 
shall have less winds, as the country becomes 
improved with buildings, hedges, orchards, 
groves, &c., which will all tend to break its force. 

Our little Society now numbers eight families, 
with about thirty members, old and young, with 
a flattering prospect of quite an acquisition in the 
Spring. We have been holding meetings for 
several months past, until the last three weeks, 
when it was thought most prudent to discontinue 
them during the severe winter weather, the house 
in which we met being very open and uncom- 
fortable. 

We have a lot of three acres deeded to the 
Society for a Meeting House and Grave Yard, 
&c., upon which it is designed putting a house 
at no very distant day. 

Our little meetings have been precious to 
many of us, and a covering of divine love mani- 
fest. When we are brought into a state of true 
humility, and are desirous of doing the will of 
our Heavenly Father in all things, small duties 

_ are often pointed out to us, and for the fulfilment of 
them the reward of peace is felt; and thus it is 
that divine aid is promised to all those that rightly 
ask it. at 

, ‘But as I have extended this letter much be- 
yond my first intention, I will close by saying to 
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all those intending to remove westward, call and 
see our beautiful country before fixing upon a 
location. 
Thy friend, 
CaLEB Russe. 


‘© BE DILIGENT IN BUSINESS.” 


Franklin has somewhere said, that he owed 
a considerable share of his success in life to the 
impression made upon him, while yet a boy at 
home, by a passage in the Book of Kings, that 
those who were ‘diligent in business” should 
stand in the presence of princes. It is well known 
that few men were more industrious. It is equally 
well known that while he began his career as a 
poor boy, he lived to be an honored ambassador at 
the Court of the proudest monarch in Christen- 
dom. He was an example, therefore, of the literal 
fulfilment of the text. 

But he was not the only man who realized its 
truth. We doubt indeed ifany man ever suc- 
ceeded in life, who was not diligent in business. 
The supposed instances to the contrary, so often 
popularly quoted, invariably prove fallacious when 
rigidly examined. Curran, the great Irish orator, 
was said to have had eloquence native born. But 
on the contrary, he has left it on record, that he 
took the greatest pains to perfect his elocution, his 
gestures, and his knowledge of law. Burke, the 
British Cicero, built up the edifice of his fame, by 
slow, persevering, laboriovs effort. The late 
Stephen Girard amassed his colossal fortune by 
assiduous attention to business. Clay, Webster 
and Calhoun all worked hard. 

If these great men achieved distinction only by 
their diligence in business, or even if this, as none 
can deny, was the principal cause of their success, 
how can those of inferior abilities expect to pros- 
per, unless they follow the same example? He who 
neglects his business will soon find his business 
neglecting him. Ability, without industry, will 
not do. Men who think to succeed by doing half 
a day’s work, must sooner or later yo to the wall. 
There is but one way to rise ; it is to he diligent, 
alwaysdiligent. The merchant, who leaves his 
store to tuke a “ sociable drink ;’’ the mechanic 
who stops work to have a “‘ blue Monday ;” the 
professional man, who goes off on parties of plea- 
sure and misses the chance of clieuts or patients 
calling—all these either fail utterly in life at last, 
as is the case in nine examples out of ten, or fall 
short of that complete success which they might 
otherwise have obtained. The old fable of the 
tortoise, .who beat the hare to the goal because the 
latter stopped so often, is realized every day and 
hour in life. The old adage, “ slow but sure,” 
is verified continually by experience. Even 
genius itself has been said by no less a thinker 
then Sir James Mackintosh, to be only another 
name for industry. Go and ask of the scores of 
beggared old men, who, once prosperous now eat 
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the bread of dependence, what it was that ruined 
them, and they will answer, if honest, “because 
we were not diligent.” 

It is young men, just starting in life, who should 
especially lay this truth to heart. They must not 
foolishly suppose, because they see theiremployers 
dining in fine houses, dressing expensively, doing 
little hard work, or lavishing time or money in 
other ways, that they also may do the same. If 
their superiors had not been diligent in early life 
they would never have earned the means to live 
luxuriously. A clerk is not the head of a firm, or 
an apprentice a master mechanic. By “ diligence 
in business” thousands of poor lads have risen to 
opulence, and come at last to have all the leisure 
they desired. But tens of thousands, who could 
not wait to enjoy life till they had won the right 
to it by “ diligence in business,” have gone hope- 
lessly down, in the full meridian of existence, like 
the crew of a leaky ship, sinking in sight of bar- 
bor, because they ate and drank and made 
merry, when they should have been working at 
the pumps. 


A MEETING WHICII WAS NOT A MEETING. 


The storm of week before last, by interrup- 
ting travel, caused a very singular meeting of 
Telegraph Directors. ‘Thursday was the day of 
quarterly meeting of the directors of the Mag- 
netic Telegraph from New York to Washington 


city. Several attempts were made by the Phil- 
adelphia and New York directors, and the offi- 
cers of the company, to get to the place of meet- 
ing, Baltimore, but they were frozen up on the 


road and had to 
gives the sequel: 

“But the fast men of the telegraph were not 
to be thus thwarted by those lesser agents, the 
railroads; those indeed, who had subdued one 
great elemental principal to their purposes, 
were not to have its }ower and influence wrested 
away on that occasion, at least by another; so 
the Presidentof the Company made a telegraphic 
call for a meeting at twelve o’clock noon, on 
the next Saturday, the directors to be at their 
respective offices in the different cities to trans- 
act the business hy the same lightning agency. 
At the appointed hour, the President took the 
chair in Philadelphia, and the directors in 
Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington and New 
York promptly answered to the call of the roll, 
when the business commenced. Resolutions 
were proposed, and motions made in one city, 
and seconded and debated in the others with as 
much promptness as though all had been present 
in one room. In the course of about two hours, 
the business was al] transacted, a dividend de- 
clared, and the meeting adjourned. ‘The old 
proverb, ‘ business before pleasure,’ having 
been complied with, one of the Baltimore direc- 
tors, under the enthusiasm of feeling excited by 


return. The Baltimore Sun 
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the novel feat he had assisted in performing, and 
apparently wholly oblivious in consequence of 
the severe snow sturm then raging, conceived 
the hospitable idea of inviting his fellow direc- 
tors todine with himon thatday. This wasa 
poser, for while they could converse one and two 
hundred miles apart as well as though they were 
in the same room, there was some perplexity 
as to the manner of getting at that dinner. One 
gentleman, however, accepted the invitation, and 
requested the party who proposed the dinner not 
to dine until he should arrive.” 


IN HOW COLD WEATHER CAN ANIMAL LIFE BE 
SUSTAINED! 


While we are waiting for Dr. Kane’s official 
reportof | is last expedition to the Arctic ocean, 
there are some scientific results, the pubtication 
of which we may be permitted to anticipate. 

The first of these is the conditions of animal 
and vegetable life in a high northern latitude. 

Dr. Kane's party eucceeded in reaching lati- 
tude 80 degrees, ahigher northern point upon 
the’ coas: of Greenland than had yet been attain- 
ed by any previous navigator. He found inhab- 
iting this inhospitable region the Esquimaux In- 
diars, the reindeer, and many varieties of the flo- 
ral world, principally cf the Alpine species. 
The latter were numerous, diminutive. How 
far north the huinan race and :tnimals exist is 
not known; but Dr. Kane’s observations clearly 
establish the fact, that the extreme cold of lati- 
tude 80 degrees is not the limit to their north- 
ern migration. 

The habits of the Esquimaux are peculiar. 
They are essentially a migratory people, and, 
with sledges drawn by dogs, undertake journeys 
of handreds of miles in extent, depending for 
their subsistence upon such nourishment as 
chance throws in their way. his the little par- 
ty under Dr. Kane found to be sufficiently abun- 
dant to meet their own wants. 

During the whole cruise they were never seri- 
ously in want of food, but on one occasion, near- 
ing Melville bay. Here, fortunately, a fine fat 
seal presented itself, stretched ut length on the 
ice. A boat was manned to gu in pursuit of it, 
and Dr. Kane describes the excitement of the 
chase as so intense, that one of the most experi- 
enced gunners ofthe party could hardly com- 
mand himselfsufficiently to fire at it until the 
boat had neared within a few yards, and it was 
in the very act of escaping. 

The temperature at which the explorations 
were conducted, was between 70 and 80 degrees 
below zero. So intense was this cold, that the 
aleoholic thermometers failed to indicate aceu- 
rately the temperature, and even chlorvform and 
the essential oils, which resist low temperatures, 
became thick and turhid. It wasonly by a care- 


ful observation and comparison of many instru. % 
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ments, that they were enabled to attain to any 
aceuracy in regard to the extent of the cold. 

An opportunity has thus been given of testing 
the ability of the human body to resist a tempe- 
rature of seventy degrees below zero, for seve- 
cal months together. ‘The Doctor and his party 
were enabled to do this by an immense cousump- 
tion of animal food, the ordinary daily allowance 
io each man heing six or eight ducks, oran equiv- 
alent in several pounds of the fat seal. 

Shordy alter the discovery .of the compound 
nature of the atmozphere by Priestly, Crawford 
broached the theory that the animal heat of the 
body is maintained at an uniform temperature 
of 93 degrees by means of a liberal consump- 
tion of food containing carbon iu excess, as an- 
imal food, when the cold is severe. [he most 
beautiful and brilliant series of experiments 
prosecuted by Liebig were those intended to es- 
tablish this theory, which they do most success- 
fully. ' 

In this connection, the experiment of Dr. 
Kane and his party, in showing the kind and 
«mount of food required to enable the human 
body to resist the depressing influence of a con- 
tinued low temperature, for a period of time 
ionger than any other recorded, is of the highest 
practical value. 

We have in physical geography, as the results 
of this cruise, a newly discovered land, flanked 
ty lofty mountain ranges, a wide and iceless 
open sea,clearly pointing to an undiscovered_re- 
gion of large extent towards the north pole, and 


immense glaciers, before which those of Cyr} 


and Chamouni dwindle into insignificance.—JN. 
Y. Evening Post. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 9, i856. 


A testimony against a salaried hireling minvis- 
try, with the appendages which belong to it, is 
among the most important and valuable which 
oar society has been called upon to maintain. 

Our predecessorsin England suffered grievously 
for their steady maintenance of this testimony, 
and for their declaration that a scholastic edu- 
cation was nota necessary qualification for the 
ministry of the gospel, and while, through their 
faithfulness, many of the evils connected with 
the system in that country have been abated, yet 
dissenters are still compelled to pay tithes to the 
“church by law established,” or suffer the dis- 
traint of their goods. In common with many 
other religious professors, the Society of Friends 
Sought an asylum on this continent from the 
persecutions which they endured at home, and 


these early pioneers brought with them the prin, 
ciples of civil and religious liberty the fruits of 
which we now enjoy. We are not compelled to 
attend furms of worship which ovr consciences 
disapprove, nor to pay tithes for absenting our- 
selves, but there are still evils existing which 
call loudly for redress, and which, as a body of 
Christian professors, wo are bound to testify 
against, 

The simple house of worship, which in the 
carly days of the Christian church was open to 
all, is now, in many instances, changed into the 
costly and gorgeous chapel, an] the free ministry 
which was freely received, and freely preached to 
the people, has been exchanged for the ministra- 
tions of men, who have been educated in theologi- 
eal seminaries for the purpose, and require large 
compensation for their services. The poor, to 
whom it was declared the gespel was preached, 
and the common people who heard the truth 
gladly, are thus debarred from the service of the 
sanctuary, and many other: evils are induced by 
this departure from primitive Christianity.. We 
have been led into these remarks by a-communi- 
eation offered us for insertion, on the cost of 
keeping up a fashionable church in New York. 


COST OF KEEPING UP A FASHIONABLE CHURCH. 


$100 a Sunday is about the expense of a 
fashionable church in Boston, we learn from a 
recent paragraph in The Boston Transcript. Tn 
New-York the expense is not far from five times 
that sum. We will figure up the expenditure of 
one church in this city, the affairs of which we 


| happen to be somewhat acquainted with. 


The church, parsonage, library, &c., cost, in 
round numbers, $200,000, the annual interest of 
which sum, at seven per cent, is $14,000. 

The pastor’s salary is $4,000; that of bis 
assistant is $500. 

The presents annually given to the pastor, we 
believe, do not average less than $500 ; presents 
to his assistant, say $5. 

The singing, with the salary of the organist, 
repairs of the organ, and wages of the blower, 
cost very nearly $1,600. 

The cost cf cleaning, including the salary of 
the sexton, will average about $900 a year. 

The annual depreciation in value of building 
and its contents, by use and time, may be com- 
puted at $1,000. 

The cost, therefore, of maintaining the church 
for one year, is $22,505, which is equal to 
$432 78 per Sunday. 

Forty smart mechanics, working steadily all 
the year, carn about as much as jt costs to sup- 
port this church. 


o 
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could be kept under instruction in good schools. 
It would maintain a college of five hundred stu- 
dents in the highest efficiency. 

It would support twenty-two country churches, 
or eight city churches, in a liberal manner. 

However, we must add that there are not more 
than ten churches in the city conducted upon 
anything like the scale of the one to which we 
refer, though there are three which probably ex- 
ceed it.—N. Y. Observer. 


one of his servants; he dragged it until he 
arrived at the foot of the throne, when an atten- 
dant there rolled it up and as the cardinal as- 
cended, handed it to another attendaut on the 
top of the platform, who in turn paid it out 
gently, when the cardinal descended, and he 
dragged its length slowly back to his seat, where 
it was again taken care of by his own servant. 
Now the music began, interrupted oceasionally 
by the Pope rising and sitting down again, or by 
oue of his attendants taking off his mitre and 


se wis putting it on again. Suddenly into the chapel 
a hatite sects tone og . haan rushed some fifty or sixty black-liveried servants 
: _ 2 ’ 


. earrying large bags. ‘I'wo went to each of the 
written on the 25th of 12th mo. last. | candiuale, a alleen off one of bisedat 
My pear E.—Christmas ia one of the greatest | clothed him in others, then their clothes were put 

festivals of the Romish church, and I have accord- | into bags and carried off, and themselves safely 
ingly witnessed vespers and a high mass in the| packed away. Then the music began again. At 
presence of the Pope. I wasearly in the Sistine | times the Pope chanted the re<ponses alone, and 
chapel, and waited with considerable impatience | his voice was strong, rich, and manly. Toward 
fot the beginning of the ceremonies. First the | the conclusion of the services the Pope rose, and 
cardinals came dropping in one by one, clothed | kneeling before the altar, took the censer and 
with absurd petticoats, laced caps, and very long | swung it several times before the erncifix and the 
trains, attended each by two servants or chaplains | six candlesticks on the altar. Then he re- 
in ecclesiastical dress, one of whom supported him, | turned to his seat and resigned his censer to a 
while the other carried his train. Each one paused \ high ecclesiastic, who shook it before bim three 
and kuelt before the altar (his scrvants kneeling | times and then walked round the chapel, shaking 
beside him,) and then after much difficulty in | it before each of the cardinals, who acknowledged 
tucking in his robes and rolliug up his train, took | the tribute by a low bow. Soon after this the 
his seat. But all who were in, rose when another | Pope bestowed his blessing silently on the eon- 
ove entered, and then each one had to be tucked | gregation and was then hustled out. The 
in again. In this way some thirty cardinals were | cardinals then took their leave, and rolled away 
finally carefully stowed away on their seats, and | in their scarlet carriages with their three liveried 
xo comfortable were their quarters that one of | servantsstanding upbelind. This was vespersand 
them fairly began to nod, even before the Pope | the service was short. I went to high mass in 
made his entran-e, to the no small anxiety of a| the evening; the service was much longer and 
couple of priests, who stood near me and watched | not any more interesting. And now, I — 
him, (I thought,) with some fear lest his eminence | know how to say exactly what 1 think about all 
might get sound asleep and neglect to rise and} this. Ido not of course mean in a religious 
kneel at the proper times. Presently there was | light, but how to separate the pageant from the 
some confusion behind a little red curtain on | mystical meaning, which almost every action was 
one side of the altar. The curtain was thrust | intended to comvey. Iam sorry if I have spoken 
aside, and a knot of ecclesiastics came rolling in. | of this service improperly, for no other Catholie 
In the front I distinguished the silver cross and | ceremony ever excited the sume emotions, and I 
the Pope’s tiara borne on cushions, while im-| want still to express myself even more strongly. 
mediately behind came the Pope himself, sup-| Viewed merely as a pageant, a ceremony, (and 
_ ported, almost carried, by men on either side of | I could not help viewing it as such the whole 

him, who hurried him in front of the crucifix, | time) it was infinitely, exquisitely—ridiculous ; 
knelt while he knelt, and finally safely landed | but viewed as the worship of God, I have noth- 
him on his throne, which was placed on one side | ing to say about it. It was rich and gorgeous 
of the altar and on the game elevation. As he} beyond all description, but also, (the ceremony 
moved along his hand was extended blessing those | I mean) beyond all description, silly. The Pope, 
who were assembled. The hurried manner in| except when, with his venerable head uncovered, 
which he was shuffled up to the throne in the| he chanted the responses, in a simple and digni- 
arms of these attendants, was however remarkably | fied manner, was treated as and looked like @ 
undignified. When the Pope first took his seat, | doll, so carefully did they wrap him up when he 
each one of the cardinals knelt for a moment at | sat down, so’ tenderly did they remove or place 
the foot of the throne, then ascended the steps| upon him every few moments, his mitre, so abso- 
and kissed the Pope’s hand. This presentation | lutely was every slightest motion of his oe 
of the cardinals was not a little amusing. Each | by the assistance of his attendants. My friend 
One started fronr his place to make a broad curve | Hi. placed the pageantry in its true light-when 


For $22,505 a year, two thousand children | to the throne, and his train was paid out by 
{ 
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he said, that he “ never saw so much state, with 
sv little dignity.” The Pope, however, is a very 
benevolent looking old man, and some of the car- 
dinals look like very able men. 

It is very pleasant to turn from all this to the 
ruins left by a far nobler race than the modern 
Italians. I went to-day to the Capitol tower, 
which standing on an elevated position (where 
stood in former times the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus) commands a fine view of the modern 
city and the ruins of the ancient city. From 
here it is easy to see all but one or two of the 
seven hills on which Rome was built, though the 
valleys are so much filled up with the accumula- 
tion of ages, that the hills are not near so high 
as they must once have been ; still from here can 
be traced the site of the ancient city and the posi- 
tion of many interesting historical ruins. Close | 
at our feet were the ruins of the palace of the 
Caesars; near at hand, the forum, covered up | 
with broken columns and fragments of marbie 
pavements ; further off the Coliseum, and in the 
dim distance, the aqueduct of Claudius, tae | 
ing as far as the eye can reach. The yellow | 
Tiber winds through the plain on one side, and 
in it a little mill stands on one of the piers of the | 
Sublician bridge, so interesting from its connec- 
tion with the story told in “ Horatius,” one | 
of Macaulay’s lays of ancient Rome. 

26th. Started for a walk on the Appian Way, 


a maguificent paved road, constructed more than | 





three hundred years before the Christian era, by | 


Appius Claudius. The old road has been laid | 
bare in some parts, and is seen to be constructed | 
of large blocks of volcanic rocks, and were pro- | 
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pbagus had been found, and into a vaulted chaw- 
ber which had contained the body of a noble 
Scipio. Imbedded in the earth some twenty or 
thirty feet, is the stone front of the tomb, which 
had formerly been on a level with the road. But 
this tomb was not so interesting as a little vault 
for slaves, near by, which was not so much 
stripped of its urns and inscriptions. It was a 
square vault about twenty feet each way, to which 
we descended by a flight of steps, ancient, I be- 
lieve. The first thing that met our gaze was an 
old and very well preserved mosaic. The ceiling 
was frescoed, and although the plaster had fallen 
in some places, in others the colors were quite 
fresh, and we could trace graceful vines and birds 
sitting on their branches. From the ceiling was 
suspended the remains of the antique lamp, which 
in former times was, I suppose, kept constantly 
lighted. Around the walls were the urns con- 
taining the ashes of the deceased. Some of 
these urns had beautiful figures cut upon them, 
Returning to the Appian Way, we continued our 
ramble, passing under the arch of Drusus, the 
oldest triumphal arch in Rome. I enjoyed the 
sight of this ruined arch, and (on returning to 
our room) reading in Horace, the odes, in which 
the poet celebrates the victories which the arch 
was intended to commemorate. Passing on under 


| the ruined but magnificent gateway now called 
Porta S. Sebastian, we entered the desolate 


Campagna. This gateway was built by Aurelian, 
and was formerly called the “‘ Porta Appia.” It 
is nearly a mile beyond the first (in time) wall 
of the city, and modern Rome does not near fill 
up the space enclosed by this Aurelian wall. 


bably fitted together very closely. We pursued | We now visited the catacombs, and a more inter- 

our walk along a road, lined on both sides with esting place cannot be imagined. They have 

meworials of departed nations. On one side of , been explored for miles, but. no termination 

us, we could trace the course of the Via Sacra, | found. It isa labyrinth of winding passages 

along which conquering generals passed. in | about.six and a half feet high generally, and two 

triumphal procession to the summit of the Capi- | wide, though sometimes much narrower, and 80 

toline hill, and which “‘ Horace’ mentions as his | low that you have to crawl on hands and knees. 

favorite promenade. Columns in great profusion, | Here and there we come to a little vault fifteen 

some lying on the ground, some still erect, shew | feet square, used by the early Christians for a 

what must have been the grandeur of ancient | chapel. The passages are lived with shelves, 

Rome. Further on wecometotwo noble triumphal | dyg out.of the rock, on which the bodies of the 

arches, one erected to Constantine, and the other | dead were placed. I do not know how better to 

to Titus in commemoration of the destruction of give an idea of the intense darkness and peril of 

Jerusalem. Continuing on the same road, we | the place, than to state the fact that when we* 
had the Coliseum on the one hand, and the palace | were only two yards from a broad open staircase, 

of the Czesars on the other. In this way we | leading up into a well lighted room, we were per- 
walked for a mile or so, amid the most picuresque | fectly unconscious of it, so that a person lost in 
ruins, when our attention was suddenly attracted | this place and groping around to find his way 
by alittle inscription over a gate-way, reading’| out, might pass unconsciously time and again 
“‘Scpulchra Scipionum.’? Here then was the | within a few feet of deliverance, and yet finally 
tomb of the Scipios, and entering we found our- 


selves in a garden and near the entrance to what 
looked like a mine, more than any thing else. 
Lighting candles, however, we entered under the 
the guidance of the gardener, and were shewn 
through various. low narrow passages, coming 
‘now and then upon a spot, where some sarco- 


| die of starvation. Sotortuous, moreover, are these 


passages, that the voice is smothered, and a per- 
son could not be heard more than a very few 
yards. The catacombs derive their chief interest 
from the reflection that to these gloomy sub- 
terrancan labyrinths the early Christians were 
compelled to resort, in order to worship God in 
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safety. How interesting was it in these little 
chapels, to think of the bands of noble-hearted 
men and women, who gathered there so many 
centuries ago for worship—careful of their lives, 
and yet proving themselves ready to die rather 
than renounce their faith, and how interesting to 
gaze one moment at these, and the next at the 
magnificent dome of St. Peters. There could 
hardly be a more striking or suggestive contrast. 

Returning to the Appian Way, we pushed on 
still further to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, some- 
what battered by time and artillery, but still a 
magoificent tomb: such as one might expect for 
the wife of Crassus, the wealthiest Roman of his 
day. Opposite stand the picturesque ruins of 
a chapel of the middle ages, with gothic windows, 
still entire and beautiful. Further on, from a 
little elevation, is a fine view of the Campagna, 
and the noble aqueduct of Claudius is seen stand- 
ing across it, the most prominent feature of 
the scene. 

There was now but half an hour before sunset, 
and we had four miles to go to dinner, so we set 
our faces toward home, first viewing the ruins 
of an old circus. The outer wall is preserved 
all the way around, and incloses a space of one 
thousand five hundred and eighty feet long and 
two hundred and sixty wide. This immense 


building was of course not covered with a roof, 
but the spectators were sheltered from the sun 
by an arch of mason work springing over their 


heads from the outer wall, against which their 
seats were ranged. In this arch may still be 
traced a curious expedient for diminishing the 


weight of the structure, viz., the introduction of 


hollow earthen-ware vessels, instead of blocks of 
stone, these vessels being packed in with mortar 
and little pebbles. z. 


WHY CLIMATES CHANGE. 

A pamphlet by Johan Murray, civil engineer, 
has recently been published in London, in which 
he endeavors to account for the changes in cli- 
mate in different countries, which have taken place 
in the last century, by the changeable position of 
the magnetic poles. The magnetic variation or de« 
clination of the needle is well known. At the pre- 
sent time,‘it amounts in London to about 23 deg. 
west of north, while in 1659 the line of variation 
passed. through England, and then moved gra- 
dually west until 1816. In that year, a great re- 
moval of ice took place on the coast of Greenland; 
hence it is inferred that the cold meridian, which 
now passes through Canada and Siberia, may at 
one time have passed through Italy, and that if 
the magnetic meridian returns, as itis now doing, 
to its old lines in Europe, Rome may once more 
see her Tiber frozen over. 

The habit of being always employed is a great 
safeguard through life, as well as essential to the 
cultate of almost every virtue. 


From the Westminster and + oreign Quarterly Review. 
SELF-EDUCATION. 
[Continued from page 723.] 


Hugh Miller is not the only instance which 
Scotland has produced of high scientifie know- 
ledge gained under circumstances apparently the 
most unfavorable to such pursuits. 

James Fergusson, the real boy philosopher, was 
born in even an humbler station; his father 
being dependent upon his daily labor for the 
maintenance of his family, aided by a few acres 
of land, which he rented. ‘Too poor to pay for 
the instruction of his children, he was himself 
their tutor ; but the child spared him the trouble 
of teaching, by learning the art of reading with- 
out his assistance, from watching the process 
whilst his elder brother was learning. The ac- 
cidental circumstance of seeing a lever applied 
by his father to raise a part of the roof of his 
house which needed repair, led young James, 
not then above seven or eight years old, to try 
his own skill in using mecbanical forces. The 
processes of thought, by which at that early age 
he arrived at a knowledge of the laws by which 
those forces act, and his clever contrivances to 
effect his purpose with the rude means which he 
had at hand, are simply told by Ferguson him- 
self in after life, in simple language, as if they 
were nothing extraordinary ; perhaps, indeed, we 
may be allowed to say they were not extraordi- 
nary ; for the ordinary talent bestowed on the 
great mass of mankind with such culture as God 
will and man ought to give, are sufficient for 
results which seem almost miraculous to persons 
accustomed to see only the stunted intellects of 
children who have had information thrust upon 
them which they never wished to possess, 
Young Fergusson saw one circumstance that he 
could not well account for, and his curiosity was 


| awakened ; the rest was but the consequence of 


applying his mind heartily to solving the prob- 
lems which he set himself. Having made a few 
experiments in the construction of machines for 
different purposes, he began to give an account 
of them.in writing. 

“ [magining it,” says he in his autobiography, 
“to be the first treatise of the kind that ever 
was written; but I found my mistake when I 
afterwards showed it to a gentleman, who told 
me that these things were known long before, 
and showed me a printed book in which they 
were treated of; and I was much pleased when 
I found that my account, (so far as I had carried 
it,) agreed with the principles of mechanics in 
the book he shewed me; and from that time my 
mind preserved a constant tendency to improve 
in that science. But as my father could not afford 
to maintain me while I was in pursuit of these 
matters only, and I was rather too young and 
weak for hard labor, he put me out to a neighbor 
to keep sheep, which I continued to do for some 
years; and at that time I used to study the stars - 
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in the night. In the day time I amused myself 
by making models of mills, spinning wheels, and 
such other things as I happened to see. I then 
went to a considerable farmer in the neigh- 
borhood ° : . ° ° I found 
him very kind and indu!gent, but he soon ob- 
served, that in the cvening when my work was 
over, I went into a field with a blanket about 
me, lay down on my back, and stretched a thread 
with small beads upon it, at arm’s length between 
my eye and the stars ; sliding the beads till they 
hid such and such stars from my eye in order to 
take their apparent distances from one another ; 
and then laying a thread down on a paper, I 
matked the stars thereon by the beads, according 
to their respective position, having a candle by 
me. My master at first laughed at me, but 
when I explained my meaning to him, he en- 
couraged me to go on ; and that I might make 
fair copies in the day time of what I done in the 
night, he often werked for me himself.” | 
t was to the kiud heart of this good man, 
probably, that young Fergusson owed his future 
progress in science; for had he been harshly 
atopped short in hix first attempts at astronomy, 
childhood is so little persevering that probably 
he would have given up altogether pursuits 
which only brought sorrow in their train. After 
this he was received into the house of Mr. Grant, 
of Achoynaney ; and there, under his butler, a 
man even more extraordinary in his acquirements 
than the youth thus placed under his care, the 
boy rapidly improved himself. ‘ ° 
Fergusson’s father was a religious, industrious, 
man ; his son, therefore, had no hindrances, 
at was rather encouraged by the example and 
approbation of his parents. . ° ° 

Who is there who does not know at least one 
such, who, in spite of poverty and difficulties, 
has won for himself the esteem and respect of 
all who knew him, and generally enough also of 
this world’s goods to satisfy the reasonable wants 
of his animal nature, no less than the aspirations 
of his intellect ? 

We, at least, have known many such; but 
none of them had been submitted .during any 
very long time to the stupefying influences of 
an ordinary school. One, whom it is our plea- 
sure now to know, and hold pleasant intercourse 
with, a prosperous and respected man, roamed 
the country with his mother selling sugar-plums 
for a subsistence, during a considerable period of 
his childhood, gaining during that unpromising 
period a decision of character and a knowledge 
of men and things which afforded him the means 
of building up his future fortune. His moral 
qualities were cherished and improved by the as- 
sistance of a friend, who liked the thought- 
fal boy, and bestowed much time on his instrac- 
tion both in book knowledge and conduct; an 
‘ instruction which became profitable, because it 
was sought as a favor, not forced upon him as a! 
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task. We might point to another, who left a 
fortune which placed his son among the mag. 
nates of the land, who began life as a bricklay. 
er’s laborer, and, like Hugh Miller, by industry, 
sobriety and economy, saved enough to lay the 
foundation of his future prosperity, which his 
honcrable punctuality in business and invariable 
integrity completed. He too had enjoyed very 
little of the so-called advantages of education, 
yet he became a shrewd calculator, anda suf. 
ficiently close observer of passing events to ren- 
der his speculations always successful. We have 
not space to multiply exumples; our readers will 
readily find them. 

Of course, had judicious teachers had the 
charge of these persons in their youtn, had the 
appetite for knowledge been ministered to, not 
overloaded, in most cases the yourg aspirant 
might have reached a higher point, for time is 
lost in unassisted research ; bat it is assistance, 
not coercion, that is wanted. The experience of 
ages has shown that whatever may be the case 
with the actions, coercion has no effect on the 
mind; and education is a failure, if it do not 
fetch out and improve the mental faculties : with- 
out that, it deserves no better name than that of 
an wpprenticeship, where the youth learns the 
use of certain tools with a view to maintain 
himself by their aid in after life, but remains, 
probably, as much undeveloped in intellect as 
he was before he entered on his apprenticeship. 
The tutor’s business, then is to aid the 
youth in educating himself; and unless he has 
endeavored to rouse in him a wish to do so, he 
has neglected the largest and most important 
part of his work. ° ; ; 

Against one of Mr. Mayhew’s propositions, 
we must protest. The following passage ap- 
pears to us to contain a mischievous assertion. 

‘The misfortune is,” he observes, in speaking 
of modes of instruction, “that the sense of men- 
tal effort connected with the exercise of active 
attention is often irksome to naturally weak or 
young minds, for the faculty does not appear 
to be developed till the age of fifteen years, that 
the study of such matters as require the intellect 
to be exerted for their comprehension become un- 
inviting and tiresome to the student. ; 
Hence the educational problem is, how is 4 
habit. of active attention to be engendered in 
the mind, or, rather, how can this feeling of irk- 
somenesss, which ensues on the first exertion of 
the intellect, be so far removed that the youth 
may not, by the dread of the labor, be repelled 
from the study of those subjects, the comprehen- 
sion of which is not alone necessary for the ex- 
pansion of the mental faculties, by a source of 
much refined pleasure, as well as being likely to 
prove of considerable benefit to the student, and 
perhaps to mankind in general ?”” 

Now if, as all pathological records prove, the 
brain is the organ by whose agency the action 
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of thought is accomplished, we may settle this 
matter very easily upon physiological groands, 
and disprove Mr. Mayhew’s assertion that the 
faculty of attention is not developed till the age 
of fifteen years ; for this organ is subject to the 
same laws of growth as any other. We do not 
suppose that a child’s limbs are incapable of 
movement because they have not acquired the 
stroog muscular development of mature man- 
hood ; on the contrary, we encourage moderate 
exercise in order to promote that development ; 
and the same will hold good of the brain. The 
immature organ has not strength enough for con- 
tinuous exertion, but it will have fits of applica- 
tion during which its flexibility will give it the 
advantage for the time over mature manhood, as 
we have seen from Fergusson’s account of his 
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of the young. Yet itis the only cable which 
will thoroughly stand the strain of the tempests 
which await the young man’s entry into life. 
This incentive is the thought of the duties im- 
posed on us by the simple fact of our existence. 
Unless we are to conceive ourselves the very 
sport of chance—a persuasion which no man can 
hold long without the risk of losing his reason 
from utter despondency—we must feel that we 
exist for a purpose, and that our duty consists 
in the fulfilment of it. Nor is it difficult to dis- 
cover what that purpose must be. Every thing 
in nature tends towards its own peculiar per- 
fection, and that perfection consists in the per- 
fect developement of every capability of its or- 
ganization. If man be capable of more than the 
animals which surround him, he has by that 


childhood. Few mature men have ever made | mere fact an assurance that he has more impor- 
such progress in so short a time, with so little | tant duties to perform, nor are they performed 
assistance : yet Fergusson felt no weariness. He | thoroughly till he bas not only called all his own 
was engaged in studies which he liked, and no | faculties into play, but until he has so used them 
one urged him to go on when his young brain | as to afford to the human race generally, as far 
was fatigued. Conversation, experiments, the | as in him lies, the same opportunities of perfect- 
intercourse with Nature generally, will awaken | iovising their nature as he has himself enjoyed ; 
active attention very early, and rarely will any | in short, till all are put ina situation to use 
man be found to have made great progress in | their faculties and gratify their instincts enough 
after life whose mind had not been thus awaken- | for their own happiness and that of those depen- 
ed. The child accustomed to these moments of' dent on them. With such an object in view, 
deep thought, will not lose in the intervals of | there will be no hanging, back from study, no 
rest what has thus been gained, and will be time lost in frivolous pursuits. We owe every 
found capable of and willing to exercise much | moment of our time which is not devoted to such 
of that intense application which is so irksome | repose aud recreation as shall keep us fit for our 
and even painful to those whose youth has pas-! work, to our fellow-creatures and to our Maker, 
sed over without such awakening process. But! whose unmistakable mandate we are thus obey- 
this application must not be prolonged, and/|ing. No man in his senses can ever believe that 
whilst arousing the attention of bis pupil, the | he was placed in the world merely to devour and 
judicious teacher will be careful to mark the first | assimilate a certain quantity of carbon, hydrogen, 
indication of weariness, and dismiss him to re-| oxygen, and nitrogen, and then give it forth 
cruit his mental power bytimely recreation. Many | again in death to the air and the earth: less 
a child has been sacrificed to the injudicious | nicely-balanced faculties, and a less godlike 
forcing process, to which he has been subjected. | intellect, might have sufficed for that; and the 
We believe, and can indeed say from experience, | child should be taught to see that such is not his 
that a child whose brain bas had due exercise | destination. 


without allowing it to be pushed to fatigue, will | 
never know that irksomeness which is generally 
thought to attend severe study. The conscious- 
ness of power which a brain so constituted will 
tind in exertion, is too gratifying to be attended 
by avy distressing fatigue; and it is only when 
the man begins to use his talents for the purpo- 
ses of ambition or gain, thet the brain is over- 
wrought : the chila’s appiication is pleasurable 
if it be not forced by the dread of punishment. 
With the rest of Mr. Mayhew’s proposition as 
tothe proper mode of inducing the young to 
acquire knowledge, we cordially agree ; for unless 
the taste for it be excited, it is in vain that in- 
formation is forced upon the unwilling pupil: he 
#ill: neither remember nor profit by it. But 
there is yet a further incentive to exertion which 
he has not touched uppn, and which ae far as 
we have seen, is never insisted on by the teachers 


He should be shown that he is the heir of-a 
noble nature, capable of diffusing happiness 
around him, which will come back tenfold into 
his own bosom if he uses it aright; but that it 
is equally capable of being abused, to his own 
misery and that of those about him; that the 
blessing and the curse is set before him, and that 
if he misses the opportunities, and mis-spends 
the time given him for bétter purposes, the curse 
will follow his steps for the rest of his life: in 
short, that every human being born into the 
world has a destiny to fulfil, and ought not to 
rest till he has put himself in a position whieh 
will enable him to accomplish it. What that 
destiny is, no one is informed beforehand; heean 
therefore only prepare himself by diligent self- 
culture for the occasion when it comés; and 
when he can look back and say with truth, “I 
have left more good and more happiness in the 
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world than I found in it,” he may lay down his 
head in peace, and feel that his duty is done, his 
destiny fulfilled. 


— 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE SNOW-FLAKES’ VISIT. 


BY GRANDMA SARAH. 


The Mow flakes got up one winter morn, 
Thes thought tney’d have some fun; 

Said they, ** We'll yo down and visit the earth 
Before the day is gone. 


* We’ll put on our jackets all white and clean, 
Oar slippers soft as wool, 

We'll jump on the house-tops, hang on the trees, 
And till the streets all full. 


« We'll draw a curtain of leaden clouds, 
And hide behind it awhile, 

And we’ll send out word to the flakes all round, 
For many and many a mite. 

** And when they have come, we’ll make a rush, 
And break the curtain through; 


And the people shall see, while we dance with glee, | 


How much snow-tlakes can do.”’ 


They tumbled, and clapped their hands for joy, 
They pushed each other about ; 

And oue little fellow, he pushed so hard 
He knocked his brother out. 


The flake fell out from the leaden cloud, 
Fell down to the eapth below, 
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They whispered each other ’twas hard for the poor 
On sucha chilly night ; 

So they came more slowly, and slower still, 
And then they stopped outright. 


When the sun rose bright, the earth all round 
Was covered up with snow, 

And the neople wondered to see how much 
The little lakes could do. 


*Tis well, as we walk in our daily paths, 
No wholesome truth to spurn, 

And so from the way the snow-flakes fell, 
This lesson we may leara— 


That we should go quretly, like the snow, 
Whenever we would do good— 

As we clothe the naked, and cheer the sad, 
And give the hungry food. 


And we shoyld go Auppily, like the snow, 
Aud clasp each other’s hand 

As we help each other to comfort woe 
All up and down the land. 


There may seem but little that we can do, 
Few blessings that we can shed, 

We may give but a look, or a loving word, 
Or perhaps a loaf of bread ;— 

But when all we have done shall be unveiled, 
When all is brought to view, 

We shall see with wonder how very much 
The children’s power can do. 

Corresponcence of the N. Y. Tribune. 


THE GKEAT VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 


WM Catania” Hilo, Hawaii, Oct. 18th, 1855. 
We propose to give you a brief sketch of one 
‘of the most wonderful volcanic eruptions ever 
witnessed on our planet, You are aware that 
we havea permanent voleano—K ilauea—some 
thirty miles from Hilo. ‘This is a vast pit above 
| ten miles in circuit, and varying in depth from 
' 600 10 1,200 feet. Within this cauldron the 
fires are always burning, sometimes sluggishly, 
then again with fearful vehemence, while the 
| ebon floor of the crater is raised hundreds of 
feet by upheaving forces and successive overflow- 
ings, and again depressed by lateral and sub- 
terrancan disgorgements. For several months 
past this crater has been intensely active. You 
‘may have read the published accounts of our 
| grand eruptions of 1840, °43 and 52, beside 
several minor ones. All these were wonders of 
a startling kind, But an eruption is now in pro- 
| gress which eclipses all these. Is seat is near 
‘the summit of Mauna Loa, (Long Mountain) 
| 12,000 feet-above sea level. Kilauea is only 
| 4,000 feet high, and is thirty-five miles from the 
present eruption. The altitude of Mauna Loa is 
| nearly 14,000 feet. It is a vast vuleanic dome, 
composed of slag, scoria, pumice, and other earthy 
matter, thrown up from the bowels of the earth 
in an igneous state, and heaped in and 
jagged masses to its present height. And still the 
| process of disgorgement goes on, and still the 
lutonic bull rises; and from his lanced heart a 
gory stream gushes forth. On the evening of 
the {ith of August, a point of light was seen on 


The men were hurrying through the streets, 
*T was very cold, they said, 

Their overcoat collars were over their ears, 
And all their noses were red. 


« Well, neighbor, its kind o’ chilly to day, 
I guess we’il have snow before night ;” 

* Looks like it,’ the man said, and bustled away, 
And buttoned his ov. rcoat tight. 


Meanwhile, the snow-flakes were gathering fast ; 
They tiouzht it was time to fall; 

So one little fellow jumped down from the clouds, 
And down jumped the snow-flakes all. 

The children stood by the windows and watched 
To see the flakes of snow, 

But they ‘fell so quietly none could hear 
Them strike the ground below. 


Some flakes walked steadily, gravely down, 
With wise and sober look; 

But sorhe little fellows danced gleefully on, 
And the hands of each other shook. 


They came, they came in numberless throngs, 
Aad night drew on apace; 

But they hurried along with a quicker step, 
As though they were running a race. 


They jumped on the rich man’s window-pane— 
Peered in with eager eye; 

But the lamps were lit, and the fire was warm, 
And away the flakes would fly. 


They came to the poor man’s paneless sash, 
And their little hearts grew sad ; 

For the people looked as if all their lives 
They never had been glad, 


The childsen were crouching above the coals, 
hut the fire was almost dead, : 
And softly away the snow-flakes stole, 
With a sorrowful shake of the head. 
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the mountain, which, in a short time, rose and 


_ spread and flooded those high altitudes with a 


glowing radiance. An immense valre had 
opened, out of which rushed floods of igneous 
fusion, and poured down the mountain sides in 
dazzling brightness. Down, down the fiery cur- 
rent rolled—diving into caves, rending their 
mineral roofs—exploding vast bowlders—melt- 
ing the rocks—startling the wild buil, the rough 
goat and the mountain bird with its awful detona- 
tions—lighting up the heavens with a lurid glare, 
and sending off its gyrating and convolving clouds 
of black, dun, white, blue, purple and scarlet on 
ithe wings of every wind. Steam, smoke and 
deadly gases filled the atmosphere, and the sight 
“was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount.” For sixty-eight days this fearful fur- 
nace has been in full blast, and still the fountain 
is not exhausted. The main stream, including 
all its windings, we estimate at sixty miles long, 
with an average breadth of three miles. Lateral 
streams shoot off at all angles from the main 
trunk, and sometimes the great stream separates 
into several channels, which again unite, thus 
forming many islands down the side and at the 
base of the mountain, ‘The depth may vary 
from three to 300 feet. On the plains at the 
base of the mountain it spreads and forms lakes 
and seas of five, six or eight miles in breadth. 
The superficial area now covered with the 


smouldering masses may be 115,200 acres. This 
is Pluto’s farm, or the slag from Vulcan’s forge. 
Its cubic measurement we will not attempt, nor 


will we weigh its ponderous masses. ‘The great 
fire-pump sull works with awful force at its high 
fountain, and the molten river rushes madly 
down toward Hilv. Its terminus is in a dense 
forest in the rear, and here, at the distance of 
some ten miles, it is gnawing down ancient trees, 
consuming all vegetable life, filling ravines, eat- 
ing up the soil, drinking the streams, blasting the 
rocks, winding among the hills or heaving them 
from their bases, leveling ridges, overcoming all 
obstructions, grading its own iron way, and mov- 
ing in sullen progress upon us. Our atmosphere 
is loaded with dingy smoke and mineral gases, 
through which the sun’s rays struggle with a 
yellow and sickly light, and all nature seems 
shrouded as in funeral drapery. Never was 
Hilo so. hushed, so inquiring, so thoughtful. 
Many keep vigils the livelong night, and during 
the day plan modes of conveyance and places of 
deposit for the little Garthly substance they have 
collected. And still the fiery ruin lingers in the 
@Qeds, and still we hope and pray that the breath 
w imgied will extinguish it—that a high 
beh the Eternal Throne will say, 
“ [ittto—and no further.” In an air-line 
the seat of eruption is about forty-five miles from 
Hilo, but so tortuous is the route that one has to 
travel sixty-five or sévety miles to reach it, Be- 
‘ween the port of Hilo and the mountain a dense 
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forest some thirty miles wide interposes. This 
forest is so filled and entangled with tropical 
jungle as to be impenetrable by man except on 
condition of cutting and beating his way step by 
step, often at the rate of one ur two miles a day. 
Wild streams of water from the mountains do, 
however, tear their way through the woods, 
bringing with them, in times of @reshet, trees, 
shrubs, vines, leaves, rubbish and ear aving 
a channel of hard, basaltic rocks. Sue annel 
is, in a dry time, the best track through the 
forest. On the 2d inst. a Mr. McCully (of Yale,) 
with myself and four natives started for the scene 
; and the source of the present eruption. Taking 
| the channel of a stream which enters Hilo Bay 
; as our path, we advanced with much toil through 
| the dense jungle along its banks, and rested at 
| night at the root of an ancient tree—having made 
about twelve miles. The next day we made 
| about twelve miles more, for the most part in the 
rocky bed of the stream, the water being low. 
Volcanic smoke filled the forest, and charred 
leaves came floating on the breeze and falling 
into the wild channel we were threading. At 
night, when the shades gathered over these deep 
solitudes, unbroken save by the bellowing of the 
‘mountain bull, the barking of the wild dog, the 
grunt of the forest boar, the wing and the note 
of the restless bird, the gerring of the insect, 
the falling of a time-worn” tree, the gurgling of 
the rill, and the wild roar of Re cataract, we 
| made our little bed of ferns under the trunk of a 
prostrate tree, and here, for the first time, we 
found that the molten stréam had passed us in 
| the jungle on our left, and was not many miles 
below us on its way to Hilo. But we,would 
not retreat, and as the jungle was nearly impene- 
| trable in the direction of the stream, we pursued 
| our upward way in the bed of the river tl 14 
| P. M. on the third day, when we found ourselves 
out of the forest, and on the high plateau at the 
| base of the mountain. [ cannot stop to describe 
| the beautiful, the romantic, the wild, the wonder- 
ful, in the banks, the narrows, the widenings, 
' the rocks, the rapids, the cascades, the basins, 
‘the caves and natural bridges of this solitary 
stream. Nor can I speak of the velvet mosses, 
the modest creepers, the rich festoons, the sweet 
wild flowers, the gigantic ferns, the ancient forests, 
and all the tropical glories which are mirrored in 
its limpid waters. We needed an artist and a 
naturdlist to fix the glowing panorama, to paint 
the flora and catch the fauna of these romantic 
solitudes. 

When we emerged from. the upper skirts of 
the woods, a dense fog obstructed our view of all 
distant objects, so that we could not see the sum- 
mit-fires nor ‘trace the molten stream down the 
slope of the mountaia. We encamped early in 
a vast cave ; but during the night the stars came 
out, and the volcanic fires played brilliantly from 
their high source, down the mountain sides, over 
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the scorified plains, and far down iv the forest 
wward Hilo. 

Early iv the morning (Friday, the Sth,) we 
left our cavern, and at +4 A. M. were on that 
black and smoulkiering stream for which we had 
been searching for more than three days. Almost 
as far as the eye could reach these regions had 
been flood ith seas of fusion—-now, for the 
most hardened, but still smoking and crack- 
ling veat and escaping gases. 

“Ww several miles up the left verge of 
the sfream, and finding a narrow, well selidified 
place, we crossed over to the right verge—our 
passage occupying an hour and a quarter. We 
now ascended rapidly along the right bank of 
the stream, sometimes upon it and again skirting 
it, according to the facilit» of traveling or the 
directness of its course. The stream is very 
tortuous, making ample detours and sudden zig- 
zags, sv that we saved much by cutting off bends 
or fullowing the bases of the triangles described 
in its course. 

All this day we came to no open fire. The 
first overflowings had stiffened and solidified in 
contact. with the atmosphere, forming a broad 
ebon pall. 

Under this self-made counterpane the continu- 

’ ods stream had formed a vast duct; and in this 
subterranean pyrodygt it now floys like oil, at 
the depth of from nty to oat tentnd feet, 
unexposed to (WG, stiffening actionjof the air. 

At night we slepiien the higher regions of the 
mountain, beyond iin of vegetation, with the 
slag for our pillow, ti heavens for our canopy, 
the stars for our watch-fires, aid Israel’s Shep- 
herd for our guardian. 

[To be continued } 


The Academy of Natural Sciences began its 
carevr ia the year 1812, in a second stury room 
of an old house that stood on the east side of 
Second, near Race street, but which was destroy- 
ed by the great fire of 1850. The writer of this 
note was,clected a member in 1812, and his no- 
tice of clection was sigaed by Camillus M. Maun, 
as Seeratary. The early meetings of the Acad- 
emy numbered about half a dozen persons, who 
sat around a small circular table, to listen to 
conversational lectures on mineralogy, from the 
late Dr. Gerard Troost, afterwards a professor in 
Washington University. The persons usually 
present were Drs. Troost, Maun, Hiester@Maun- 
ers, es, Thos. D. Mitchell, and Mr. Gillian, 
dentist. The last named three are the only eur- 
vivors at. this day. What a contrast between 
the little second story room of 1812, and the 
present spacious hall on Broad street! The en- 
tire property of the academy could once have 
_beencarried in a basket, but now it fille. the 

great building in the centre of the city, although 
‘enlarged not long since by a very considerabl 
addition.— Christian Observer. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


Rope [sianp Strate Prison.—The Board of 
los. ectors. in their last anuual report of this in- 
stitution, say that it is now, what such an in- 

titution ever should be—a house of reformatio:, 
The convicts are inured to habits of industry, 
und for some years past their character bas been 
decidedly improving. Within the last year, ser- 
eral convicts have left the prison at the expira- 
tion of their sentences, w:o have immediate y 
found work in the city and vicinity of Prov,. 
dence, aud now give good evidence of having be- 
come worthy and resjectable mem! ers 0° socic- 
ty. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


Fiour ano Meat.—The market for flour is very 
quiet, and prices of all descriptions favor the buyer. 
The inquiry from retailers and housekeepers is met at 
$8 25 a $9 00 for extra and fancy brands. Nothing 
doing in Rye Flour and Corn Meal. 

Garatn.—Wheat is inactive and in limited supply; 
A small amount of white sold at $i 90. Good red is 
held at the same price. Free sales of Rye $1 16. 
Corn is very dull, and prices are lower. Sales of 
of yellow at 70¢ instore. Oats are unchanged. Sales 
of prime Pennsylvania at 41 a 42¢ per bushel. 


Cartte Makrxet.—The arrivals at Wm. L. Tor- 
bert’s Drove Yard were as follows :—Beef Czttle, 5u0; 
Sheep, 7600; Hogs, 100; Cows and Culves, sf; 
Horses, 50. Beeves sold at from $8 50 to $10 75 per 
100 Ibs. Sheep from $3 50 to $6 50 per head. Hogs 
at from $7 to $7 50 per 100 ibs. Cows and Calves 
at from $25 to $60. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR G:RLs. 
‘4 The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu- 
tion will commeuce on the 2ith of 3d mo. next, awl 
will continue in session fifteen weeks. It is situated 
near the village cf Ercildoun, three miles southwest 
of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
to the school free of charge. ‘Ihe usual branches, 
comprising a thorough English education, will be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. ‘The terms are $41 00 
per Session, one half payable inadvance; use of books 
$1 50, druwing $3 00. Noexiracharges. <All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O , Chester Co., Fa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856—2m. Principal. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—For the Young 
of both Sexes, at Attleboro, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. For circulars giving full particulars, inquire 
of Josnua Ricaarpson as above, until the frist of 
Third Mouth, after that of either of us, 
, SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL. 
lst mo. 26th, 1856—6w. 


ANTED—A ek Friend to take charge of 
the Meeting House gt the corner of Sige 


ce streets. 
BS Ricuarp K. B 
297 Filbert , 
or to Jos. C. Turnrennr; 


Apply to 
N. E. cor. Spruce and Tenth Ste. 


Ist. mmo. 10, 1855. 
aches & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





